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but in many respects the conditions are similar to those of Denmark, only
with the difference that the political evolution of Sweden is always
accomplished about half a century or more after that of Denmark. The
Wars of Pretenders there also worked for new military demands, and, as
in Denmark, foreign wars accelerated the movement Since the middle
of the twelfth century, the Swedish kings were frequently fighting for the
conversion and the conquest of the inhabitants of Finland, and, finally,
in the year 1249, the great Earl Birger succeeded in subduing the whole
of western Finland, which from that time remained a part of the Swedish
kingdom. In the course of this century, a royal and feudal nobility
formed itself in Sweden also, and, after Earl Birger had been able to put
his son upon the throne (1250) and so had founded the dynasty of the
Folkungs, the nobility came forward as a real privileged class. His second
son, King Magnus Barn-lock (1275-1290), became the organiser of the
new society; he made his court the centre of chivalrous splendour, he
granted immunities and fiefs, and, above all, by a law of 1280, he laid
down the rule that anybody who served the king, the barons, or the bishops
as a horseman was to be free from taxes. So the horse-service was made
the foundation of tax-freedom, 'and the nobility was marked out as the
free class in the sense of tax-free.

In Norway, the development of feudalism took place along different
lines and did not lead to exactly the same results as in Denmark and
Sweden. Just as in the conflict between State and Church, the new feudal
society worked its way through dramatic events and came into existence
almost by a revolution. Here again we meet with the energetic personality
of King Sverre, and here his victory was more complete than with regard
to the Church. It is a peculiar fact that his ideas about the new administra-
tion of the kingdom seem to have been a heritage from his opponent, King
Magnus, who in this matter was the disciple of the Church. After the
foundation of the Norwegian archbishopric, Magnus began to nominate
royal sheriffs as his representatives in the counties beside the hereditary
chiefs, and it was this beginning that was systematised by Sverre. In his
fight for power, he almost literally decimated the old county nobility, and,
whether on principle or by necessity, he did in fact put the whole country
under the administration of his own sheriffs; they were paid from the
incomes of their respective districts, and they were even said to hold their
offices as fiefs. The remnant of the old aristocracy continued their
agitation against the new dynasty even after the death of Sverre,
until the bishops succeeded in mediating a compromise between the
parties (1208), and from that time the county aristocracy consented to
undertake the office of sheriff along with the king's men. Very soon the
two classes were fused together in a new royal nobility, the barons of
the king, and a selection of them formed the King's Council, whose
assistance and assent became indispensable to the passing of royal
decrees.